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Memorabilia. 





THE first centenary of the birth of Walter 
Pater falls on this 4 Aug. He died in 


1894. A generation, or nearly two, 


parts us 


from him. ‘The activity and adventure of his 
life were mostly interior; he lived within 


narrow bounds—so a_ superficial 


observer 


would say—and his history offers little with 
which men and women of the present day 
could be expected to have sympathy. Our 
problems are not his problems; more than 
that, his methods of solving them—whether 
through thought or through the conduct of 


life—wear to us an alien look. 


Every account of him naturally starts with 


mention of his Dutch ancestry ; 


we are 


inclined to think that that affords the furthest 
reaching clue for interpretation of his singu- 
lar character, and of the quality of his work. 
The taste for minute perfection, fastidious- 
ness in selection of detail, are obvious traits 
to cite for this. It may not be fanciful to 
trace to it the peculiar, and we have always 


whic 


rom t un-English, cadences of his prose, 
, in virtue of that very foreignness have 


a unique charm, something of the happy 
doubleness that—once or twice in the world— 
has given its last excellence to a supremely 


good translation. 


Pater’s scholarship, as we all now under- 
stand scholarship, has come to be thought of 
as somewhat slight ; his intuition, on the other 
hand, for the newer readers, who now-a-days 
make or preserve acquaintance with him 
(they are not perhaps numerous) will main- 
tain itself, we think, as nearly unrivalled, and 
that in proportion to the closeness of one’s 
acquaintance with him. There was a curious 
felicity in his choice of period for his greatest 
work, ‘ Marius, the Epicurean.’ The days of 
Marcus Aurelius were not among the high, 
golden days of history; nor yet among those 





most tragically tormented. Yet beneath the 
generally peaceful surface there ran the cur- 
rents not only of obscure, ordinary troubles 
and perplexities, but also of thinking and per- 
ceiving which in time were to fashion some- 
thing new, and meanwhile had in them 
ardour, misgiving, difficult acceptances of 
their own. This was the kind of world which 
Pater’s intuition seems to have penetrated 
with a particular sympathy and understand- 
ing whether that world has formed itself in 
classical or in later times. It suited, one 
guesses, his native, ancestral disposition 
where this was least English, and brought 
out—especially in ‘Marius’—a _ certain 
subtlety. of great value as enhancing the more 
readily appreciated characteristics alike of 
his imagination and his style. 


A NOTE by M. Alexandre Arnoux in the 

second Ievue de Paris for July on the 
American film of ‘ Wuthering Heights ’ (‘ Les 
Hauts de Hurle-Vent ’ is the French render- 
ing of the title) interested us both as an esti- 
mate of that enterprise and as showing that 
there is a public in France, small perhaps but 
enthusiastic, which appreciates Emily 
Bronté’s work. M. Arnoux’ first doubts about 
the possibility of filming ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ satisfactorily arise from his view 
that it is in any case not a book for “‘ ce que 
l’on est convenu d’appeler le grand public; 
il exige un culte secret.’’ He describes the 
characters portrayed in it as possessed of a 
“grandeur farouche et indécise’’ and as 
being less creatures having forms and faces 
than shadows cast athwart a storm, or parox- 
ysms clashing together. This is rather 
ingenious and striking, but we could not say 
that we thought Emily Bronté’s creations 
lacking in firm outline, however thoroughly 
we might agree as to their violence. The 
American film is approved of by this critic, 
especially as having caught something of the 
almost superhuman character of the work, 
and as having successfully avoided senti- 
mentalising it. 


IX the July Connoisseur will be found yet 
another of Dr. F. Sydney Eden’s interest- 
ing articles on heraldic glass. This time he 
treats of XV- and XVI-century examples in 
north-west Essex. Among the thirteen illus- 
trations is a sixteenth-century heraldic quarry 
in the church at Wethersfield, Essex, bearing 
the badge of Anne Boleyn, a white falcon 
royally crowned standing on a stump and 
holding a sceptre. A pleasant detail of the 
paper is the description of the glass in the 
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little houses at Walden Abbey Hospital. They 
form two quadrangles, having the Great Hall 
and the Chapel between them; their front 
windows look into the quadrangle, the back 
ones into the open country, and one quad- 
rangle is inhabited by farm-workers, the 
other by Lord Braybrooke’s almsfolk. All 
the windows retain their original casements, 
and a large number of them comprise quarries 
of fourteenth-, fifteenth- and _  sixteenth- 
century painted glass. Of the later glass, the 
most attractive are the quarries depicting 
birds of most kinds as Dr. Eden says, ‘“‘ in 
every conceivable attitude ’’: 

These simple designs painted in grisaille and 
heightened with yellow stain, but without any 
other colour, make admirable adjuncts to these 
pleasant little homes and intensify their atmos- 
phere of goodwill, peace and domesticity. 


I‘ the Mercure de France for July 15 is a 
poem entitled ‘Litanies’ by M. Claude 
Dervenn ‘“‘ eléve-pilote.’”” It is addressed to 
the ‘‘ Seigneur de |’air, Seigneur des vents,”’ 
and the young pilot’s prayer is that after 
death his soul may be made “ Protectrice des 
Ailes.” We quote of the five strophes the 
third and the last. 
Seigneur que d’Asie en Europe 
Je sois le coeur du gyroscope, 
Le fil du hauban de métal, 
L’aura solaire de I’ hélice, 
Son chant rassurant et vital, 
Le niveau ov la balle glisse, 
L’aiguille au cadran miroitant, 
Et, fusant au bout de l’antenne, 
sourd langage crépitant 
Qui va pleuvoir au bout des plaines. 
Ah! Seigneur, remets en ma paume 
Ceux dont le ciel est le rovaume!... 
Qu’ importe qu’ils n’en sachent rien? 
A travers le soir et l’orage, 
Mon seul repos et mon seul bien 
Sera la paix de leur visage, 
Sera leur rire délivré 
Lorsque trouant la nue épaisse, 
Dans l’azur soudain déchiré, 
C’est toi, 6 Dieu, qu’ils reconnaissent! 

A poet has often—usually in love verses— 
wished himself some natural object or power 
or some simple product of the art of man. 
We do not remember—but perhaps some 
reader can produce instances—a poet who 
would identify himself with the parts of a 
machine. This, combined with the airman’s 
spirit, seems a new tract into which poetry 
is here adventuring. Within the next ten 


years we should expect a great harvest of 
poetry about the air and airmanship. We 
doubt whether machinery will ever yield much 


poetry. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE “‘ LUCK”’ OF THE FAMILY, 


HARD living and hard fighting inevitably 

nurture superstition, especially in 9 
imaginative and romantic a people as the 
Scots, hence the number of amulets and 
charms associated with Highland and Lovw- 
land families. Some are valuable pieces of 
jewellery, others are homely objects rendered 
precious by memories and reputed magical 
properties. All are further tahanied by the 
wealth of legend with which they are 
dowered. Perhaps most miraculous is the 
well-known Fairy Flag of Dunvegan, that 
mystic banner which, so the prophecy ran, 
would save the Macleods from three great 
dangers. Twice it has been unfurled in time 
of need, once to aid in overcoming the rival 
clan of Macdonald, and again to end a cattle 
plague. But it has also proved the truth of 
the warning that, if unfurled in some trifling 
cause, a curse would come upon the family, 
the heir would perish, and the rocks of Dun- 
vegan would pass into Campbell hands — 
events which actually followed the unneces- 
sary waving of the flag at the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Another charm of reputedly supernatural 
origin is the Federan dhu or Black Chanter 
of the MacPhersons, referred to by Scott in 
‘The Fair Maid of Perth.’ During the 
Clan Fight at Perth in 1396 unearthly strains 
urged on the combatants, and from the sky 
the magic instrument dropped into the hands 
of the MacPherson piper, to be cherished ever 
after as the family’s protection from harm 
and misfortune. 

In his novel, ‘ The Talisman,’ Scott has 
also immortalized the Lee Penny, the tale of 
whose origin is equally romantic if less mys- 
tical. It was said that when Sir Simon 
Lockhart of Lee accompanied Sir James 
Douglas to the Holy Land with Bruce's 
heart he continued his travels eastwards after 
the loss of that precious relic in Andalusia, 
and captured a wealthy Emir in battle. The 
prisoner’s mother came to ransom him and 
as she counted out the golden coins an amu- 
let fell from her neck into the pile. So 
anxiously did she plead to have it restored 
to her that Sir Simon, suspecting its worth, 
insisted on retaining it. The old woman hav- 
ing shown him how to use it, he brought it 
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back to Scotland, where it became one of the 
most popular of charms. Not only did it 
bless the family whose “luck ’’ it now was, 
but it was widely borrowed as a cure for 
disease. This small, dark red, roughly heart- 
shaped stone, set in an old coin, proved so 
beneficial that it was exempted from the 
Church’s condemnation of such superstitious 
relics, as one ‘‘ to which it had pleased God 
to annex certain healing virtues which the 
Church did not presume to condemn.’’ The 
ritual of its use consisted in placing it in a 
cleft stick, drawing it once round a bowl con- 
taining water and dipping it in three times. 
The liquid was then bottled and used as need 
arose. It is on record that —t a visita- 
tion of the plague to Newcastle in Charles I’s 
reign the town borrowed the Lee Penny under 
a bond of £6,000, which it offered to forfeit 
on condition that it might keep the talisman, 
a request which was refused. One of its most 
outstanding successes was curing Lady Baird 
of Saughtonhall of no less a malady than 
hydrophobia. So strong was the belief in its 
efficacy against cattle diseases that as recently 
as 1845 bottles of Lee Penny water could be 
sen hanging up in many a farm-byre. 

Striking in appearance and interesting in 
story are the many crystal balls forming fam- 
ily charms. Their early use in sacred reli- 
quaries may explain the powerful hold they 
had on superstitious minds and the magical 
properties attributed to them, properties re- 
ferred to by Spenser in the lines: 

Such was the glassie globe that Merlin made, 

And gaue vnto king Ryence for his gard. 

Examples can be seen in the royal sceptre 
and the Lord High Treasurer’s mace of the 
Regalia of Scotland, and the Museum of 
Antiquities in Edinburgh now holds the 
charm stones of Ardsheal and Maclean, as 
well as the Glenorchy crystal which is de- 
scribed in the ‘(Black Book of Taymouth ’ as 
ane stone of the quantitye of half a hen’s eg set 
in silver, being flatt at the ane end and round 
at the vther end lyke a peir, whilk Sir Coline 
Campbell first laird of Glenvrchy woir quhen 
he faught in the battel at the Rhodes agaynst 
the Turks. 

Other famous specimens are the Clach 
dearg, the charm of the Stewarts of Ardvor- 
lich, said to have been brought from the East 
by Crusaders; the Clach bhuaidh or Power- 
ful Stone of the Campbells of Glenlyon; and 
the Clach na Bratach or Stone of the Stan- 
dard, which was miraculously found clinging 
to a flag-staff when it was pulled out of the 
ground as the Scottish forces were preparing 
for battle at Bannockburn. This became the 





“luck ” of the Robertsons of Struan, and 
was said to foretell the death of the chief by 
clouding over and becoming damp. 

Some of these crystals were richly set in 
brooches, a famous trio being those of Lorn, 
Lochbuy and Glenlyon. The brooch of Lorn 
has gathered unto itself an extraordinary 
amount of history and legend, as if the beauty 
of its appearance were not sufficient to make 
it noteworthy. The tale begins with the 
ambush prepared at Dalrigh by MacDougall 
of Lorn, nephew of the Red Comyn, a trap 
into which Bruce fell. The conflict was fierce 
and in the thick of it Bruce found himself 
attacked by a father and two sons. The first 
he cut down with his battle-axe, but the 
younger men pressed dangerously upon him 
and ‘Bruce el difficulty in managing his 
horse in the narrow path. At last he over- 
came them and turned to retreat, only to find 
himself checked by the stiffened clasp of the 
dead upon his mantle. Unable to free him- 
self, he had to unfasten the brooch securing 
the garment and leave it in the enemy’s 
hands; and thus the jewel came into Mac- 
Dougall possession. The crystal it contains 
became a famous talisman against disease, 
and was reputed to have miraculous powers 
of sense, being very particular as to the way 
it was treated. On one occasion, so the story 
goes, the person who had borrowed it laid 
it on a dirty sack, an indignity which caused 
the ‘‘ luck’? to give a loud crack and fly off 
home. There is some mystery as to its sub- 
sequent fate, one version declaring that it was 
destroyed at the burning of Dunolly Castle 
by the MacDougalls’ foes; but another 
account provides a happier ending, telling 
how it was stolen then, and how, long years 
after, in the nineteenth century, a Campbell 
found it in a London curio shop, purchased 
it and gave it back to its rightful owners. 
This explains the proud part it played when 
Queen Victoria was received at Taymouth 
Castle in 1842. The brooch was then worn 
by Captain MacDougall, and the royal visitor 
heard its history with much interest. 

The brooch of the Macleans of Lochbuy also 
contains a crystal ball set in silver found 
upon the estate and enriched with fine work 
believed to be of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The ten obelisks over an inch high sur- 
rounding it are topped with river pearls, and 
the inner rim of semi-circles is also jewelled, 
the massive silver being adorned with filigree. 
The Glenlyon brooch is more delicate in 
design, consisting of a silver circlet with bar 
across the middle which is met by two pins. 
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It is studded with pearls and crudely cut 
gems, and on the reverse side bears those 
names of necromantic power: Caspar— 
Melchior—Baltazar. 

Many another cherished ‘luck ’’ was of 
more .owly value; for example, the amulet 
of the Bairds of Auchmeddan was a silver- 
mounted piece of ironstone, said to have 
belonged to the family since 1174. 

Very different in character are those objects 
which, by fate or chance, had become associ- 
ated in a man’s mind with some stroke of 
good fortune and which, therefore, he be- 
queathed to his heirs with solemn decree as 
to their preservation. Probably the very 
homeliness of such mascots caused their 
owner to weave romantic stories round them, 
for certainly most of them are compensated 
for their lack of actual value by the wealth 
of unusual legend they possess. Among such 
is the Colstoun Pear, family ‘‘ luck” of the 
Hays of Yester, a fruit now hard as a fossil, 
and no wonder, if the tale can be credited 
which tells how the wizard baron, Sir Hugo 
de Gifford, plucked it away back in the thir- 
teenth century and gave it to his daughter 
as she set out for her wedding. Doubtless her 
father, 

The same whom ancient records call 

The founder of the Goblin Hall, 
knew what he was about when he bade her 
treasure it with care, and prophesied that as 
long as it was preserved the family of Broun, 
into which she was marrying, would prosper. 
All went well with them until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when Lady Eliza- 
beth Mackenzie, wife of Sir George Broun, 
the second baronet, overcome with curiosity 
as to this queer talisman, actually dared to 
take a bite out of it. Results were not long 
in coming: the spell was broken, part of the 
estate (symbolized by the lady’s mouthful) 
was lost, and when her husband sold Col- 
stoun to his brother Robert the latter and his 
two sons were drowned. Whatever the explan- 
ation may be, the marks of Lady Elizabeth’s 
ill-timed meal are still visible on the pear. 

Another weird legend is associated with the 
family ‘“ luck ’’ of the Graemes of Inchbrakie, 
a blue stone said to be an uncut sapphire set 
in a ring, that came into their possession 
under strange and grim circumstances. In 


the seventeenth century the district round 
Monzie in Perthshire was sorely perturbed by 
the presence of a reputed witch named Kate 
M’Niven, and whispers as to her spells and 
sorceries soon led to her being condemned to 
death. As the unfortunate old woman was 








being chained to the stake on the Knock of 
Crieff she perceived in the crowd surrounding 
her the Laird of Inchbrakie who had always 
treated her with kindness. At her call he 
drew near the already kindling faggots, and 
Kate, biting off a bead from her necklace, spat 
it towards him, bidding him keep it with care, 
for as long as it was preserved there would 
be an heir in the family and the lands would 
be safe. She also prophesied that some day 
good fortune would come to the Graemes out 
of the King’s Crag. The awesome associa- 
tions of such a bequest, for Kate died amid 
a wild stream of curses on her persecutors, 
caused the talisman to be treated with super- 
stitious reverence. The witch’s predictions 
came true with a strange twist of meaning, 
for at a later date it seemed that the lands 
of Inchbrakie were to be lost through non- 
payment of a mortgage. The laird, however, 
applied successfully for a loan from the Bal- 
gowan family, the money was tied up in a 
large bag, and as the servant who was carry- 
ing it manoeuvred his horse with difficulty 
through the low stable-door he declared Kate’s 
words had been fulfilled, for the stable was 
built of stone quarried from the King’s Crag. 
Kate herself had apparently had a “ luck” 
of her own—an ancient thorn-tree at Dun- 
ning which was cut down shortly before her 
death. Though she had not had time to learn 
of the incident, she had a premonition and 
suddenly cried out, ‘‘ Alas, the thorn’s felled, 
and I’m undone!”’ 

Such a tale recalls the superstitious belief 
of certain families that their good fortune 
depended on the preservation of a certain 
tree. Of such were the Campbells of Cawdor 
whose traditional toast ran, ‘‘ Freshness to 
the Hawthorn Tree of Cawdor Castle!” 
According to legend the builder of the original 
castle was commanded in a dream to load an 
ass with gold, turn it loose, and build his for- 
tress on the spot where the animal first rested. 
After a time the ass lay down under a haw- 
thorn tree, and there ground was cleared and 
a tower erected. But it seemed a kindly act 
to spare the tree, so the walls rose round it, 
and for centuries afterwards the aged haw- 
thorn grew and blossomed, a prisoner in one 
of the vaults but an object of veneration to 
the family, who believed that as long as it 
flourished they would prosper. 

At Dalhousie Castle the Edgewell Tree fore- 
told a death in the family by shedding one 
of its branches, a fact commemorated in Allan 
Ramsay’s reference to it as ‘‘ too fatal to the 
family from which he was himself descended.” 
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The old tree fell in the eighteenth century, 
but an off-shoot grew up to carry on the pro- 
phetic function. In 1874 a large bough 
crashed down on a summer day of perfect 
calm, causing an old forester to exclaim, ‘‘ The 
laird’s deid noo!’’ Nor was it long before 
news of the Earl of Dalhousie’s death was 
received. 
Marie W. Srvart. 


NEWLY -IDENTIFIED VERSES 
BY POE. 


A GREAT deal of attention has been given 
to the collection of all the verse definitely 
known to be the work of Poe, no matter how 
slight. But despite the careful work of Pro- 
fessor Killis Campbell, Mr. J. H. Whitty 
and myself, everyone seems to have over- 
looked three lines which are easily proved to 
be his work. In his not very excellent ‘ Life 
of Poe,’ Mr. William F. Gill printed some 
documents and texts not easily accessible else- 
where. He seems to have had access to w 4 
ings from a Philadelphia newspaper, the 
feturday Museum, with which Poe was 
closely associated in 1843, and of which no 
complete file has yet been made accessible to 
ialers, and from these to have reprinted the 
text of a Prospectus of the Stylus, signed by 
Clarke and Poe. The Stylus was a magazine 
long projected by Poe, but never issued. Gill 
remarks that Poe had “‘ selected ”’ the motto 
for the magazine, which appeared at the 
beginning of the Prospectus, and reads (as 
reproduced at p. 115 of the London edition 
of Gill, 1878) : 
———— unbending that all men 
Of thy firm TRUTH may say—‘‘ Lo! this is writ 
With the antique iron pen.” 
Launcelot Canning. 

It is curious that it has been overlooked 
that “ Sir Launcelot Canning ’’ is himself a 
creation of Poe’s, the author of the quite 
mythical ‘ Mad Tryst,’ which is read in, and 
the words of which form part of the plot of, 
‘The Fall of the House of Usher.’ The other 
books in Usher’s library are all genuine, but 
this is of necessity invented, and the very 
name Canning almost surely indicates a kin- 
thip with Chatterton’s hero in the Rowley 
Poems, the Mayor of Bristol, William 
Canynge. He, if not entirely mythical as a 
man, certainly is so as a character in Chatter- 
ton’s writings. | Obviously Poe followed the 
example of Sir Walter Scott, and made up 

$ own motto, and ascribed it not to an Old 
Play but to one of his own characters. 








Recently there came to my attention a few 
lines attributed to Poe, of far less certain 
authenticity. It is told me by Mrs, Ethel 
Flamma, of New York, that there was for- 


*merly hanging on the wall at the Washington 


Tavern in Lowell, Mass, (an inn founded as 
early as 1836) a MS. poem said to be in Poe’s 
handwriting, and written and signed by Poe 
during a visit. Now Poe visited at the home 
of Mrs. Richmond of Lowell, to whom ‘ For 
Annie’ was written. And there is at least 
one other good tradition about Poe writing 
verses in taverns. He is said to have once 
contested with Dr. John Lofland, the Milford 
bard, as to which could write the most verses 
in a set period, and lost. None of this stuff, 
written currente calamo, seems to have sur- 
vived. But though the MS. at Lowell has 
been destroyed for a score or more years, the 
lines are preserved in the memory of a gentle- 
man of Boston, who recalls seeing them as 
early as 1802, and many times thereafter. 
This is Mr, Jerry Murphy, now of Boston, 
who has kindly sent me a transcript of what 
he recalls. If the lines add nothing to Poe’s 
reputation, they give us an insight into the 
more pleasant side of his convivial moments. 
Here they are; the traditional title is ‘ Lines 
on Ale.’ 

Fill with mingled cream and amber 

I will drain that glass again 

Such hilarious visions clamber 

Through the chamber of my brain. 

Quaintest thoughts b ogee. queerest fancies. 

Come to life and fade away 

What care I how time advances 

I am drinking ale to-day. 


Mr. Murphy has also repeated the verses in 
slightly different fashion, beginning: 


Filled with mingled cream and amber 
Fill that glass again. 


and substituting ‘‘faintest’’ for ‘‘quaintest’’ 
in the fifth line. In both versions he omitted 
the bracketed “ and” in that line which the 
meter seems to demand. 

The absence of the manuscript makes real 
authentication impossible. But the very 
fact that nobody is trying to sell it, nor even 
seek publicity from the poem is in favour of 
the tradition having some basis. Mr. 
Murphy states in a letter to Mrs. Flamma 
that nobody thought much of the relic, not 
enough apparently to save it when the tavern 
was torn down, and that he was told Poe had 
come to the tavern after being dismissed for 
drinking by a lady he was in love with. This 
is a little mixed, but Poe, after being dis- 
missed by his fiancée, Mrs. Whitman of Pro- 
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vidence, does seem to have taken comfort in 
the friendship of Mrs. Richmond, and was 
deeply attached to her, perhaps more than 
he seems to have been to Mrs. Whitman. The 
date of the poem would be about 1848. I may 
add that Mrs. Flamma was put in touch with 
me by officials of a great library, and that she 
obtained a copy of the poem only when I 
urged her to do so from Mr. Murphy, who 
seems never to have considered it worthy of 
publication, though he often told friends about 
it. I am in possession of his address, a fact 
I mention because frequently hoaxes are said 
to emanate from some individual in Australia 
or France or Hungary, who naturally cannot 
be located. I am of the opinion that the 
lines are either authentic or were composed 
by some visitor who heard of Poe’s visit. On 
the whole I incline to the former view. 


I have in my edition of Poe’s play, ‘ Poli- 
tian’ (Richmond, 1923, p. 62) pointed out 
a scrap of rhyme said to be an impromptu 
of Poe, published as early as 1858, and that 
too shows a complicated jingle, and is more 
probably genuine than not. Of course there 
is a possibility that Poe quoted the verses from 
someone else, but this seems unlikely. 

In final defence of collecting every bit of 
verse attributed to Poe, one is not forced to 
fall back on the familiar argument of mere 
custom. The really deeply moving lines: 

Deep in earth my love is lying 

And I must weep alone. 
are scribbled on the MS. of ‘ Eulalie’ in the 
New York Public Library and have been col- 
lected in the larger editions of Poe’s poems. 


T. O. Masport. 
New York. 


[William Canynges, the great Bristol mer- 
chant (1399-1474) was in no respect mythical. He 
was five times mayor of Bristol; was member of 
Parliament for that city 1451 and 1454; and re- 
built St. Mary Redcliffe, one of the most famous 
churches in the west of England. He was a 
Yorkist in politics. At the end of his life he 
became a monk]. 





HE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
MS. PLAY ‘SIR THOMAS MORE.’— 
Although the date and authorship of the 
manuscript play of ‘Sir Thomas More’ in 
the British Museum has been under discussion 


for over sixty years, it is curious that an | 


important clue as to its date has been over- 
looked. This occurs in Faukner’s speech 


me looke thus like a Brownist, hange me!” 

The Brownists did not assume sufficient 
notoriety to be the subject of a popular jest 
before the beginning of the peuesaanlll century, 
There is an allusion to them in ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ (first performed in 1601), and in 
Warner’s ‘ Albion’s England’ (1602). 

Anthony Munday has been identified as the 
principal scribe and plotter who was respon- 
sible for thirteen of the twenty pages of 
manuscript. Dr, W. W. Greg also identified 
hand ‘‘ E”’ as that of Thomas Dekker, while 
hand ‘‘C”’ is that of the reviser of plays 
at the Rose Theatre. Henslowe’s Diary in- 
forms us that Munday was Henslowe’s lead- 
ing dramatist from 1597 to 1603, and that he 
usually wrote in collaboration with three or 
four others such as Drayton, Wilson, Hatha- 
way and Dekker. ‘Webster and Middleton 
joined Henslowe in 1602 and worked with 
Munday and others, Of these, Drayton or 
Webster was quite capable of writing the 
three pages of the Insurrection scene which 
have been attributed to Shakespeare. The 
same hand ‘‘ D”’ also wrote some other por- 
tions of the manuscript (including that in 
which the allusion to the Brownists occurs) 
but, curiously enough, these are of no parti- 
cular merit, 

There is no record in Henslowe’s Diary that 
Shakespeare was ever employed in writing for 
the Rose theatre, nor for the Admiral’s 
players who were performing there durin 
that period. It is most unlikely that he woul 
contribute to a play intended for production 
by a rival company and management. 


R. L. Eactes. 
$1, Arundel Road, Cheam, 


OMEN AS CHURCH-BUILDERS.—The 
searchlight recently turned by ‘ N. and 
Q.’ on ‘ The Man Who Lost His Way ’ and en- 
dowed the church bell that saved him has 
revealed an equally legendary Woman who 
Built a Church, In Lincolnshire, Shetland 
and the Isle of Man she splits into a pair 
of sisters, or even a trio in one Lincolnshire 
parish, Fleet. All these nine benefactors are 
noted at clxxvi. 174. The Manx and Shet- 
land ladies resemble the masculine and 
feminine endowers of bells in commemorating 
escapes from danger. In other places archi- 
tectural abnormality has attracted this 
building legend as an explanation. For 
example, two maiden ladies are said, in e 
case, to have built Bruton church in Somerset, 





where he says: ‘‘ heers a lowsie jest! but, if 
I notch not that rogue Tom barber, that makes 





Purton church in North Wiltshire, and 
' Ormskirk church, in Lancashire, each of which 
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has two towers or steeples. The respective 
legends aver that the religious-minded spin- 
sters disagreed as to where the superstructure 
should be placed, and each had her own way. 
The two Ormskirk girls were the daughters of 
Orm himself, ‘‘a famous pirate.’ In 
Shropshire two sisters carried their egotism 
still further by building, almost side by side, 
the churches of Albrighton and Donington, 
near Shifnal. A similar sisterly rivalry, 
assigned to the reign of King John, resulted 
in the adjacent edifices at Withernsea and 
Owthorne in the East Riding. This is the 
same motive as that assigned for the building 
of Fleet church in Lincolnshire, The old 
Owthorne church was swallowed by the sea in 
1816. Perhaps all these women are supposed 
only to have defrayed the costs ; but at Linton, 
in Roxburghshire two devoted sisters person- 
ally shifted and sifted sand till they had made 
amound whereon to build their church, by the 
completion of which they ransomed the life 
of their brother condemned for killing a priest. 
Like the men and women who lost their 
way, most of these mistress-builders occur, in 
the proportion of seven instances to three, in 
districts which were largely settled by Norse 
or Danes, Others are probably less fictitious. 
The family name (or occupation) of two 
women who shared the cost of St. Michael’s, 
Coventry, with their two brothers in the 
fourteenth century, has been handed down as 
“Botoner,’? and a rhyme says their names 
were Mary and Ann. 
i W. W. GILL. 


TRAUSS : ‘ERINNERUNGEN' AN 
COVENTGARTEN ’.—In Ada B. Teet- 
gen’s recently published work ‘The Waltz 
Kings of Old Vienna’ there is a passage 
about which a little more information may 
interest musical readers of ‘N. and Q.’ It 
treads as follows: 

He [Strauss, the younger] composed a dance, 
“Erinnerungen an Coventgarten ” (Memories 
of Covent Garden), in honour of his reception 
there. Decsey says that he embodied English 
folk-motives in this work, but as.it is somewhat 
doubtful how Strauss found any opportunity to 
study these, the radio listener—if he should 
evei be regaled with the Erinnerungen — is in 
no position to judge how far he succeeded. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Paul Hirsch, 
Whose famous music library is now at Cam- 
bridge, I have been able to see a copy of 
this work, from which it is clear that a mis- 
understanding has occurred, The word 

Volksmelodien,’’ as Mr, Hirsch explained 
to me, does not mean “‘ folk melodies ” as it 





is used in this case, but rather ‘‘ popular 
tunes.’’ Strauss used the music-hall songs of 
the day and the titles of them are: ‘ Cham- 
pagne Charlie,’ ‘ The Flying Trapeze,’ ‘ The 
Mousetrap Man,’ ‘Beautiful Nell,’ and 


‘Sweet Isabella.’ GEorGE DE FRAINE. 


HE PALACE OF GALERIUS AT 'THES- 
SALONICA.—The Berlingske Tidende of 
Copenhagen has published lately some details 
of the recent excavations at Salonika which 
have been conducted by the Danish architect, 
Eynar Dyggve, with the assistance of Ger- 
man and Hungarian archaeologists. These 
excavations are the continuation of the work 
initiated, fifty years ago, by the Danish 
archaeologist, Kinch, during which the well- 
known Arch of Triumph of the Emperor 
Galerius was cleared from the surrounding 
débris. The Emperor Galerius, who, after 
the death of Diocletian, shared with Con- 
stantinus Chlorus the Roman world, erected 
this arch about a.p. 305 in order to commem- 
orate his victories over the Persian King 
Narses and the conclusion of a peace treaty 
by which Mesopotamia was ceded to Rome and 
the Roman protectorate over Armenia 
acknowledged. 

It had been thought that the arch was an 
isolated monument but the excavations, re- 
cently undertaken, have shown that it formed 
the centre of a colonnade which con- 
sisted of columns of cipolin and porphyry 
and was approached by steps of marble. This 
colonnade, which was about 150 metres in 
length, formed an open screen through which 
could be seen a mausoleum with a domed 
roof. From the ends of the colonnade 
stretched, in parallel lines towards the sea, 
on the eastern side a hippodrome and on the 
western side the Imperial Palace of Galerius. 
The length of each of these constructions from 
the colonnade was 900 metres so that they 
were of colossal dimensions surpassing any 
edifices in Rome itself with the exception 
of the Baths of Caracalla and Diocletian. 
The material employed was fine limestone 
which in durability is but little inferior to 
marble. 

The excavations, in spite of the support of 
the Greek Government, encountered consider- 
able difficulties since they have necessitated 
some of the principal streets of the city being 
torn up. As Salonika has been several times 
destroyed and rebuilt the level of the city 
is at least six metres higher than it was in 
the days of Galerius so that the preliminary 
spade work is long and costly. 
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It is probable that Galerius, in undertaking 
constructions of such vast proportions, was 
inspired not only by the desire to express in 
stone the greatness of the Empire but also 
by personal jealousy of Diocletian, whose 
palace at Spalato had been up to that time the 
most impressive and imposing of the Imperial 
residences. 

G. Cavazant. 


SCHOLARLY ACADEMICIAN. — The 

following anecdote referring to Napoleon 
seems to me not to be widely known. A dele- 
gation of a French provincial Academy had 
an audience of Louis XVIII sometime after 
Waterloo: ‘‘ And have you many Hellenists 
among your members, gentlemen ?’’ asked the 
King. ‘‘ Not one, Sire,’ promptly replied 
one of the Academicians. ‘ The three in our 
Academy were expelled and I may assure 
Your Majesty that there are no more than 
four persons in the whole of our district 
favouring the prisoner of St, Helena.’’ The 
King, a man of great culture, took leave of 
his learned visitors without giving any sign 
of the amusement the academic reply gave 
him, and the Academician, quite unaware of 
the oddity of his reply, remarked afterwards 
to his colleagues, ‘‘ I think that the King was 
very pleased to hear how unpopular now is 


Napoleon. But I was rather surprised to 
hear him apply to the followers of him, such 
a strange adjective as Helenists.’’ 

D. ©. 


SSUMED SINGULAR.—In Beiblatt zur 
Anglia, xlix. 317, the writer of this note 
listed several assumed singulars, that is, false 
singulars made from singular nouns ending 
in or containing an s-sound. The word 
‘* pea’? from the earlier singular pese is a 
sample. This note is for the purpose of list- 
ing another example, from Timothy Dwight’s 
“Remarks on the Review of Inchiquin’s 
Letters (1815), p. 15: 
The British nation was employed... In de- 
fending what was left of liberty... from the 
jaws of the Corsican Cyclop. oa 


ANGING LONDON: PEEL STATUE. 

—This statue, unveiled at the west end 
of Cheapside on 21 July, 1855, was removed 
from there in 1935 and given to the Metro- 
politan Police to stand in front of Peel House, 
Hendon, but as this is not yet built, the 
statue is to be placed in the recess in the wall 
of the Bank of England, north of the Princes 
Street entrance. 
J. ARDAGH. 








Readers’ Queries. 








QUERIES FROM A DEVONSHIRE Yfo. 

MAN’S HOUSEHOLD DIARY. ~— (ap 
any readers help me to answer the following 
queries which have arisen in the course of 
transcribing a diary and household note-book 
kept by a Devonshire yeoman between 162] 
and 1672? 

1. What early writer on veterinary science, 
or on the ailments of horses, could be quoted 
tout court as Urgetus? 

2. What area of land is actually denoted 
by a “‘ journey ’’ or day’s ploughing? It is 
used in this notebook as a surveying measure, 
as well as for reckoning the pay of a plough- 
man, 

3. What are ‘‘ padgers ’’—bought from the 
widow of a neighbouring farmer with “a tub 
and two pipes ’’? 

4. What is ‘“‘whord”’ as distinct from 
“ boyling ’’ fruit—applied to apples? 

5. What is an ‘‘aneller’’—the ‘“ inner 
rind ’’ was to be taken as an ingredient in 
some horse medicine. 

6. Is ‘ sanning ”’ 
“ sainfoin ”’ ? 

I cannot trace these in any dialect dic- 
tionaries. 


a country version of 


Dapune Drake. 


UEEN ELINOR AND FAIR ROSA- 
MOND.—The article on Rosamond Clif- 
ford in the ‘ D. N. B.’ states that the dagger 
and the poison-bowl first appear in the Rosa- 
mond legend in the Percy ballad of 1611. 
This is apparently an error, as the dagger 
does not figure in the Percy (i.e., the Thomas 
Deloney) ballad. I should like to know of 
the earliest, or an early, instance in which 
the Queen offers Rosamond a choice of deaths. 


A. Harsace. 


A BLANK IN BOSWELL’S JOURNAL.— 
In James Boswell’s Journal, 10 Aug, 
1774, occurs the following passage: 

A man’s mind is like a —~— Glass. 
endeavour to find a variety of prints to look at; 
otherwise, let the glass be ever so good, he will 
tire of the sameness. 

Can any of the readers of ‘N, and Q’ 
supply the word which Boswell could not 
recall ? 


He must 


Freperick A. Portie. 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, 
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pone TURNER.—In 1856 there died at 
Farnhill, Kildwick in Craven (Yorks) a 
William Turner, who, at an early period of 
his life, served as a solider in the East Indies, 
When he was encamped at Ganjam, on the 
Mababar coast, he had a dreadful personal 
conflict with a huge tiger. He killed the 
tiger and was known until his death as Tiger 
Turner. In 1837 the Rev. Wm. Tiler, of 
Keighley, wrote a natural history which con- 
tained an account of the conflict ; it was after- 
wards reprinted in the Yorkshire County 
Magazine edited by Mr. Horsfall Turner. It 
is there stated that for a few years previous 
to 1837 a series of six or eight oil paintings, 
relating to Turner’s fight with the tiger, was 
exhibited in the Bradford Art Gallery and 
Museum. These were afterwards in the pos- 
session of Turner’s descendants. Could any- 
one supply me with (1) the present where- 
abouts of the paintings; (2) a biography, 
written by Turner’s father, who resided in 
Australia, which the writer of the article 
hoped to procure; (3) the pedigree of Tiger 
Turner ? Ww. P. 


‘REMARKS ON THE PARISH CHURCH 
OF KILDWICK.’—In 1850, the Rev. 
T. C. Fawcett, Vicar of Kildwick, wrote a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Remarks on the Parish 
Church of Kildwick, with Suggestions for the 
improvement of Its Interior Arrangements, 
More Particularly in Reference to the pro- 
viding A Number of Free Sittings.’’ It was 
printed by Thomas Harrison, printer and pub- 
lisher, Briggate, Leeds. Could any of your 
readers supply me with an original copy? 


MBS. — Lt.-Colonel Francis Cooper 

Tombs, Bengal Army, bapt. 19 July, 1819, 
retired 1861. Son of Major-General John 
Tombs, Bengal Army. Brother of Major- 
General Sir Henry Tombs, V.C., K.C.B. 
(D.N.B.’). 

Date and place of death wanted: did he 
leave issue ? H. B. 


PHELIA.—In Gerhart Hauptmann’s ‘ Im 
Wirbel der Berufung’ we have ‘ Hamlet’ 
produced in the theatre of a small German 
court by a writer who has his own interpreta- 
tion of the play, and alters it a good deal. 
One of his ideas is that the true cause of 
palis’s madness lies in her being secretly 
amlet’s mistress. Is this reading of Ophelia 


to be found anywhere in English literature 
on Shakespeare? Has any actor or producer 


L. L. 


accepted it ? 





HE POSSESSIVE CASE OF NAMES 
ENDING IN §.—Mr. Garrod’s use of 

‘* Keats’ ’’ for the more usual “‘ Keats’s’’ in 
his recent edition of the poet’s work, has 
roused some protest in the daily press. It 
looks all right, but in speech suggests a pos- 
sible person named Keat, and speech is 


supreme, norma loquendi not scribendi. My- 
self [I would not speak of Yeats’ poems, 
Coats’ cotton, Coutts’ bank—what does he 


call it himself ?—Oates’ plot, Bates’ Amazon, 
Ginx’ Baby, Knox’ violence, Jones’ locker, 
James’ Square, or Hobbes’ ‘ Leviathan,’ and 
many more. Pope has “‘ Craggs’s.”’ 

Disyllables are not so clear to me, Venus’s 
looking-glass, St, Vitus’s dance, Higgins’s 
experiment, Dickens’s novels—these I feel 
sure of ; but Ceres’ realm, Moses’ rod, go the 
other way. Trisyllables, again, seem clear— 
Achilles’ wrath, Pericles’ oration, Archi- 
medes’ screw. 

Might one lay it down thus ?—monosyllables 
repeat the s, disyllables vary, trisyllables and 
longer names have the apostrophe only ? 

The one exception I remember is Mars’ 
Hill; but that is a quotation, and may con- 
tain the old appositive use of a noun, as in 


pg ne hal omer 
Britain prince. HIsernicvs. 


POLK-LORE OF WATER. — Apart from 
well-known classical myths, concerned 
with water in its various forms, which I do 
not need, could anyone give me account of 
myths supposed to account for water itself, 
for rain, and (what I should specially wel- 
come) for ice: in any part of the world? 


O. N. H. 


TEAM IN FOLK-LORE. — Could anyone 

tell me whether the introduction of steam 

among primitive peoples has given rise to 
any folk-lore, or any folk-sayings? 


O. N. H. 


RIME.—I should be glad to hear from 
any reader who has access to references to 
genealogies of Prime (arms: An eagle’s leg 
erased &-la-guise sable, armed or). In par- 


ticular, I am seeking a marriage between 
Bromley and Prime circa 1700. 
H. A. B. 
IOGRAPHIES OF _ ENGLISH 


AUTHORS.—Can anyone give short bio- 
graphical details of the authors of the works 
shown opposite to their names? 

(a) Rev. Thomas Constable, ‘ Old October.’ 
(b) Geoffrey Smith, ‘ At the Sign of the 
Jolly Jack.’ 
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(c) Margaret Benson, ‘‘ Once on a time I 
used to dream.’ 

(d) Beverley Chew, ‘Old Books Are Best.’ 

(e) Alfred Cochrane, ‘ My Terrier.’ 

(f) John Halsham, ‘ My Last Terrier.’ 

(g) J. R. B. Nicholls, ‘ During Music.’ 


T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.s.A. 


ILCHESTER.—The Board of Works has 

now uncovered the walls of Silchester; 

eut down the trees and evergreens; re- 

cemented and mended. The effect is wonder- 
ful. 

Is it not time to survey the Military Road 
from Londinium? After careful study, with 
a very full local knowledge all my life, 1 am 
convinced that printed Tunstptions of the 
road are incorrect, because a portion of the 
road exists though not now used. I have the 
correct line of the road, and if it were opened 
at 5 mile intervals the bed of the road could 
be seen. I also know the course of the North 
Road. 

E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


MERSON: TWO VERSE SAYINGS.— 
In ‘The Conduct of Life’ Emerson 
writes :— 

The Turk, who believes his doom is written 
on the iron leaf in the moment when he entered 
the world, rushes on his enemy’s sabre with 
undivided will. The Turk, the Arab, the Per- 
sian, accepts the pre-ordained fate. 

On two days it stands not to run from 
thy grave, 
The appointed, and the unappointed 


day ; 
On the first, neither balm nor physician 


can save, 
For thee, on the second, the Uni- 


verse slay. 

Where did Emerson find this idea? Is it 
current among all the three Oriental peoples 
he mentions ? 

Some may not find much comfort in the 
Calvinism of this, but no one can fail to 
appreciate the wisdom of another quatrain 
given in ‘ Considerations by the Way,’ and 
introduced thus: 

Pn old French verse runs, in my transla- 
ion :— 
Some of your griefs you have cured. 

And the sharpest you still have survived. 
But what torments of pain you endured 

From evils that never arrived. 

Where can I find the original of this, or 
was Emerson modest enough to veil under 
pretext of a translation verses of his own? 
The reference is quite vague. 

SENeEx. 








REEN IN FOLK-PHRASES.—1. Wher 
and when did the association of 
with envy and jealousy first appear: “ the 
green-eyed monster ”’ in ‘ Othello’ looks more 
like allusion to a popular idea, than to an 

invention of the moment. 

2. Is ‘‘ Do you see any green in my eye?” 
recorded in books of proverbs ?—a retort to 
flattery which may be supposed to have an 
ulterior purpose. I imagine it is an exten- 
sion of ‘‘ green ’’ for unripe, therefore simple 
and stupid. 

H, F. R. 


ZAAK WALTON’S OCCUPATION.—Mrs, 
Dora Robertson, in her recent valuable his. 
tory of Sarum Close, attributes ‘ Walton’s 
Lives ’ to Prebendary Isaac Walton, of Salis- 
bury, son of Izaak Walton of the ‘ Compleat 
Angler.’ This is an obvious error, but it set 
me looking up the Life of Izaak Walton—to 
find that the ‘ D.N.B.’ Epitome says he was 
apprenticed to an ironmonger and became a 
Freeman of the Ironmongers’ Company. The 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ (ninth edition), 
like most of my other books, says he was a 
linen-draper of Fleet Street, and, later, of 
Chancery Lane. I should be grateful for any 
elucidation of the mystery ! 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[At clxxvi. 110 (Feb. 18, 1939) this topic was 
treated at some length by Mr. Artaur Coon, 
of the University of Minnesota, who brings for- 
ward new evidence, in the form of Lady 
Subsidy Rolls to show that Walton was a 
draper]. 


RCH INDICATING SCHOOL. — When 
was the torch introduced as road-sign for 
a school? And who was the ingenious in- 
ventor ? 
INQUIRER. 


HOMAS BACON OF MARYLAND. — 
What is known of the parentage and his- 
tory of the Rev. Thomas Bacon, said to have 
been Bishop of Sodor and Man? Why did 
he go to America? Did he leave descendants?! 
Is it true that he was descended from the 

Bacons of Norfolk ? 

ENQUIRER. 


‘HINESE MEDICINE.—Is there any truth 
in the statement that in old Chinese 
medicine remedies were assigned by colour: 
blue for some diseases; red for others, and 
so on? If this was so, was there thought to 





‘be any importance in the substance itself 
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which produced the colour? What were the 
substances commonly used ? . 


“(THE SILVERBRIDGES.’’—In the far- 
off days of my youth I remember being 
regarded with disapproval for having spoken 
of a married couple, whom it was suitable for 
me to respect, as ‘‘ the Thompsons.’’ This 
form of speech now seems usual; one even 
hears it applied to royalty: “the Kents ”’; 
“the Windsors.”” When did it begin to be 
usual? My query is stage by reading in 
Trollope’s ‘The Duke’s Children ’—which 
was published in 1879-1880—that the wedding 
of a sister was postponed a little in order that 
the brother, Lord Silverbridge, and his bride, 
“the Silverbridges—as they were now 
called—might be present.’’ This seems to me 
an early occurrence, and perhaps there was 
some little novelty in its being not a surname 
but a name annexed to a title which was so 
used. Does Scott, for instance, ever speak of 
the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch as ‘‘ the 
Buccleuchs ’’ ? 
Mary Brown. 


OXHOUNDS.—Where and by whom was 
the first pack of foxhounds kept? 
Rosin. 


HE TYPEWRITER.—Is the typewriter of 
Swiss origin? 
MalsiE. 


‘MHE WAY OF THE WORLD ’: STAGE 
HISTORY.—Where could I find the 
stage history of Congreve’s ‘ The Way of the 
World’? Has the play been translated into 
French? Has it been acted: a. on the Con- 
tinent? b. In America? 
B. C. H. 


“JEW YORK.’’—I have read somewhere 
that New York has been given the nick- 
name ‘‘ Jew York ’’ from the number of Jews 
living there. Is it a fact that the name has 
“caught on’? to any extent? When did it 
crop up? 
N. 


BUREAUX WITH SECRET RECEPTA- 
~ CLES.—Has any one collected informa- 
tion concerning the contrivance of secret 
hiding-places in pieces of furniture, espe- 
cially in bureaux? I should be glad of 
information on the following particulars :— 
f ey are the earliest examples of this 
xtan 


2, Are secret receptacles found in cabinets 





or other furniture—ancient or modern—made 
in China, Japan or any other Eastern 
country ? 

5. Are springs and knobs commonly used for 
opening the hiding-place ? 

4. Is the device of a shutter, or a false 
bottom common ? 

5. What are the largest and the smallest 
of these receptacles known ? 

TEKTON. 


“ RUREAU ”: ORIGIN OF WORD.—This 
word is said in the Shorter Oxford Dic- 
tionary to be a form of “ burel”’ (O.F.) 
which comes from bure a coarse cloth, and 
that from burrus, brown. Is the change of 
meaning to a desk to be connected with the 
use of a cloth to cover a table used for writ- 
ing? And, again, was it the use of a cloth 
on a writing-table to afford something of a 
softer surface on which to place parchment 
or paper—the blotting-pad not having yet 
been invented ? 
The cloth over a board, no doubt, was often 
a sign of dignity. Is there any reason to 
think it was also put on for a_ practical 
purpose ? 
TEKTON. 


ONRAD VON EINBECK.—In Halle 
there is a sculptured head of the second 
decade of the fifteenth century supposed to be 
a self-portrait of Konrad von Einbeck. I 
should be glad to be told something of this 
artist and of his other work. 
B. S. H. 


HE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE’S CHAR- 
ACTERS.—I remember in a long, but not 
expert, discussion of Shakespeare’s characters 
that one of the speakers—a lady of great dis- 
cernment—said we ought always to bear in 
mind that the characters in Shakespeare’s 
plays—excepting, of course, obvious fathers 
and mothers and the like—were very young. 
Has anyone guessed at the ages of the 


heroines? Juliet we know. How old were 
Beatrice, Rosalind, Viola, Portia, Desde- 
mona, Ophelia, Cordelia and the rest. And 


what should we assume to be the age of the 
corresponding men? The critic alluded to 
above was insisting that recognition of their 
youth was important for the proper under- 
standing of Shakespeare’s characters, 


PEREGRINUS. 


OURCE WANTED.—Whence comes the lines, 


“ ... holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all’? 
IGNORAMUS. 
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SKELTON’S REPUTATION. 


(elxxvii. 53.) 


[% the interesting work reviewed at the above 
reference the author sets out clearly the 
high reputation and powerful influence of Skel- 
ton, and his rapid degradation to the ‘“ rude 
railing rhymer’’ of Puttenham. Bishop 
Hall’s phrase, ‘‘ angry Skelton’s breathless 
rhymes ”’ is accurate as far as it goes, and not 
abusive, but disciples of the second Colin 
Clout had no use for the jarring notes of Skel- 
ton’s reed that William Browne wrote of. 
James Howell found an old copy of the poems 
in Duck Lane, and thought it not worth bind- 
ing, though ‘‘ there is some quaint sense in 
him.’’ The collected edition of 1568 was re- 
printed in 1736, and occasioned Pope’s famous 
remark on “ beastly Skelton.’? This was 
expanded in his table-talk to ‘‘ Skelton’s 
poems are all low and bad; there is nothing 
in them that is worth reading.”’ Warton is 
unexpectedly severe: ‘‘he hardly deserved 
such a patronage’’ as the Earl of North- 
umberland’s, but Percy included the lament 
for the Earl in his famous ‘ Reliques.’ Com- 
ing to the nineteenth century we have Words- 
worth’s remark quoted in the review, and 
Southey included ‘ Colin Clout’ and ‘ Philip 
Sparowe ’ in his ‘(British Poets,’ with a com- 
mendatory if not very warm notice: 


The power, the strangeness, the volubility of 
his language, the intrepidity of his satire, the 
perfect originality of his manner, render Skel- 
ton one of the most extraordinary poets of any 
age or country. 


Gifford was more daring: 


He was perhaps the best scholar of his day, 
and displays on many occasions strong powers 
of description, and a vein of poetry that shines 
Goes all the rubbish which ignorance has 
spread over it. 


And Gifford knew him only in the “ stupid 
publication’? of 1736. Hallam, too, was 
ante-Dyce, but he held Skelton 


certainly not a poet, unless some degree of 
comic humour, and a torrent-like volubility of 
words in doggrel rhyme, can make one; but this 
uncommon fertility, in a language so little 
copious as ours was at the time, bespeaks a 
mind of some original vigour. Few English 
writers come nearer in this respect to Rabelais, 
whom Skelton preceded. His attempts in 
serious poetry are utterly contemptible; but the 
satirical lines on Cardinal Wolsey were pro- 
bably not ineffective. 





_ 


Campbell allowed no Skelton to pollute the 
pages of his ‘ Specimens’ : 
there is certainly a vehemence and vivacity in 
Skelton, which was worthy of being guided b 
a better taste; and the objects of his satire be. 
speak some degree of public spirit. But his 
eccentricity in attempts at humour is at once 
vulgar and flippant; and his style is almost g 
texture of slang phrases, patched with shreds 
of French and Latin. 

Those ‘‘somes”’ of Hallam and Campbell 
reveal the starch in their composition. §. W, 
Singer on Hall allowed that “‘ when he chose 
to depart from his light skipping style, he 
has sometimes shown himself not destitute 
of — imagination, and capable of spirited 
and picturesque personification.’’ Elizabeth 
Barrett, writing before Dyce’s edition was 
available, was clearly much impressed. 

The man is very strong... He is as likea 
wild beast as a poet laureate can be... It is 
the very sans-culottism of eloquence—the 
oratory of a Silenus drunk with anger only! 
Mark him as the satyr of poets! Fear him as 
the Juvenal of satyrs! 

She proceeds to quote some of the long-line 
poetry as showing ‘‘ a serious sense of beauty 
and harmony.’’ Taine calls him 
a clown, a travelling Triboulet, composer of 
little jeering and macaronic verses... Style, 
metre, rhyme, language, art of every kind, is 
at the end; beneath the vain parade of official 
style there is only a heap of rubbish. 

Yet ‘‘it lives... a coarse life.” M. 
Legouis has since made some amends, ending 
a short and searching review of the poems 
with these words: 

There is something of everything in John 
Skelton, that first rough sketch for Rabelais. 
Taken all together, however, his poetry repre- 
sents rather the last stirrings of the dying 
Middle Ages than the first signs of life of the 
Renascence. 

But Nelson’s impressively sponsored ‘ His- 
tory of English Literature ’ does not so much 
as mention him. J. R. Lowell thoroughly 
enjoyed Skelton. 

He had vivacity, fancy, humour and original- 
ity. Gleams of the truest poetical sensibility 
alternate in him with an almost brutal coarse- 
ness He was truly Rabelaisian _ before 
Rabelais. But there is a freedom and hilarity 
in much of his writing that gives it a singular 
attraction. 

I have left to the end a really remarkable 
estimate of Skelton and his critics in Isaac 
D’Israeli’s ‘ Amenities of Literature,’ printed 
two years before Dyce. Much of it might have 
been written by the accomplished scholar to 
whose work this is a feeble footnote. 


HIsernicvs. 
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[RE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY (elxxvi. 

137, 173, 193, 213, 229, 249, 283, 337; 
cxxvii. 15, 68).—Mention having been made 
at one of the above references of Barton-on- 
Humber as a place where the ringing of 
the church bell was provided for by a grate- 
ful benefactor, a note on the matter stating 
the facts may perhaps prove useful. In a 
local history published in 1856 the usual tale 
was told in the following terms: 

Tradition states that an old lady, centuries 
before the inclosure, lost herself one night in 
the open fields, some distance from the town, 
ani finding her way home safely through the 
casual ringing of one of the bells of St. Peter’s 
Church, bequeathed land the tenure of which 
depends upon the ringing of the same bell for 
one hour every night Sundays excepted from 
the time of getting in the first load of barley 
unti! Shrove Tuesday. Similar traditions are 
said to exist in Gainsborough and Leeds. 

The ascertained facts show this story to be 
fictitious, and it may be that other tales of 
the kind have as little truth in them. The 
custom of the manor of Barton, which con- 
tained about 10 square miles of unenclosed 
copyhold land, provided for the ringing of 
one of the church bells for an hour from 
seven o’clock every workaday evening by the 
parish clerk from the loading of the first load 
of barley until Shrove Tuesday, and for this 
service gave him 13 acres 3 stongs of land 
consisting of twenty-three separate plots dis- 
persed in the three open fields into which the 
lordship was divided. These plots are each 
carefully described in a Terrier of 1692. 
Terriers of 1730 and 1788 have the following 
entry : 

The Clerk holds yearly thirteen acres and 
three stongs of Arrable Land lyeing disperst in 
the Severall feilds of Barton for the ringing of 
a bell one hour beginning at seven of the Clock 
on every night excepting Sundays from the 
time the first load of Barley is brought into 
Barton untill Shrove Tuesday following. 

By the Barton-on-Humber Inclosure Act, 
1793, the parish clerk was awarded a free- 
hold close of 7 a. 2 r. 18 p. in lieu of his 
previous holding of 13 a. 3 r. copyhold in the 
unenclosed fields and also of the yearly sum 
of twopence previously paid to him by the 
owners of every oxgang. This latter may 
have been the original endowment and obvi- 
ously dates from a very remote time, when 
dd ladies were not given to long and lone- 
some journeys in the dark. 

For this new arrangement of the endow- 
ment the parish clerk continued to ring the 
Barley Bell according to old custom, but as 
all the land became enclosed and farmsteads 





with houses and cottages came to be erected 
on the farms, the purpose of the ringing came 
to an end, and at some unascertained date 
early in the last century an arrangement was 
come to whereby the clerk was allowed to give 
the substituted service of ringing the Barley 
Bell for an hour before noon on Shrove Tues- 
day. This service he still performs, and he 
holds the Barley Bell Close as part of his 
emoluments as parish clerk. 
W. E. Varan. 
Barton-on-Humber. 


MEANING OF INDIAN WORDS (elxxvii. 
11, 70).—Daroo, dari, spirituous liquors, 

medicine, 

‘Mowa, mahud, tree, from the flowers of 

which a spirituous liquor is made. 

Saumi, ? sud@mi, master, lord, proprietor. 

Shishan, also shisham and sissoo, the Dal- 
bergia sissoo tree. 

Kotwal, kotwal, policeman, village watch- 
man. 

Tappah, post or post-office, used in the same 
sense as ‘‘ dawk ’’, 

Khansama, also consumah, khdnsdmah, 
house-steward. (Could the “chapelle khan- 
samah ’’ be a verger ?) 

The other three words might be traceable 
with their context. 

L. M. ANSTEY. 


E DEATH OF HENRY IRETON 

(clxxvi. 323, 357, 390, 429; clxxvii. W, 
69).—It may add interest to this discussion 
if I quote from Machell Stace’s ‘ Crom- 
welliana ’ folio, 1810, p. 74, taken from ‘ Sev- 
erall Proceedings in Parliament,’ Jan. 4-11, 
1649/50: 


Mr. Speaker 

(After some general information the writer 
goes on), the noble Lieut Generall (whose 
finger to my knowledge never aked in 
all these expeditions) fell sicke (no doubt from 
a cold taken upon our late wet march, and ill 
accommodation) and went to Dungaven, where 
struggling some four or five days with a fever, 
he dyed, having run his course with much 
honour, courage and fidelity, as his actions 
speak better than my = 

What England lost hereby is above me to 
speake. I am sure I lost a noble friend and 
companion in labours. . . 

Your most humble servant 
O. CROMWELL. 
Corke Dec: 19. 1649. 


This authentic account bears out my 
opinion that Ireton died of pneumonia, a 
seven to eight days’ illness. Cold with fever, 
is almost pathognomonic of that disease. 


F. Witt1am Cock, m.p. 
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CADEMICAL HOODS (clxxvi. 439; 
elxxvii. 31, 50).—I cannot allow Mr. 
Gwynne’s appeal to Haycroft’s “ standard 
work ’’ without protest. About three weeks 
ago the Archbishop of Canterbury conferred 
a Lambeth degree on Canon J. A. Douglas, 
a graduate of the University of London: and 
on that occasion Canon Douglas was invested 
with the hood of an Oxford D.D., the Arch- 
bishop’s University. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


ADMIRAL BROWN (fl. c. 1790) (clxxvii. 

47).—Admiral John Brown must be the 
man to whom reference is made. He was 
Nelson’s senior by less than three months. 
Both were Vice-Admirals of the White in 
1805. 

The only other Browns in the Navy at this 
period were much younger men, if we except 
a Joseph Brown, commander in 1781, who 
seems to have dropped out. Of the captains 
in 1805, a William Brown was some five years 
the senior of Nelson’s Hardy, and Edward 
W. Browne and Thomas Browne were 
Hardy’s juniors by some five years. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


LD IRON POSTS AND CITY DUES 
(clxxvi. 440; clxxvii. 50).—The London 
Coal and Wine Dues Continuance Act, 1861 
(24 and 25 Vict. c. 42) continued the Right 
of the Corporation of the City of London to 
receive dues on wines, originally imposed 
under William and Mary for the relief of 
Orphans and creditors of the City of London, 
and dues on coal, etc., imposed under later 
Acts and used for public improvements. They 
were originally levied on wine and coal bought 
within 20 miles of the G.P.O., but this was 
altered in the case of coal by the Act of 1861 
to coal bought within the Metropolitan Police 
District. 

The wine dues expired first: most of the 
coal dues expired on 5 July, 1889, but four- 
pence per ton (used for the paving of Hol- 
born Viaduct) did not expire until 5 July, 
1890. The Acts were repealed by the Statute 
Law Revision Act, 1892. 

Under sections 17 and 18 of an earlier Act 
of 1851 (14 and 15 Vict. cap. cxlvi.), adopted 
by Section 4 of the Act of 1861, the points on 
any canal inland navigation, railway or turn- 
pike or public road where it first entered the 
area liable to the dues could be marked by 
a boundary stone or some other permanent 
mark. 


G. D. JoHNsTON. 











FPOLK-LORE: APPLE-PEEL (clxxvi, 333, 
376; clxxvii. 51).—In addition to Gay's 
lines, Lean (Collectanea, vol. ii., pt. i., p, 
365) quotes the following passage from Hail 
well’s ‘ Dictionary ’ : 
> 28th October is the day and this the 
spell : 
St. Simon and St, Jude, on you I intrude, 
By this paring I hold to discover, 
Without any delay, to tell me this day 
The first letter of my own true lover, 
The girl takes the paring in her right hand 
and, standing in the middle of the pion recites 
the above. She must then turn round three 
times, casting the paring over her left shoulder, 
and it will form the first letter of her hus. 
band’s name; but, if the paring breaks into 
many a so that no letter is discernible, 
she will never marry. The pips of the apple 
must then be placed in cold spring water and 
eaten by the girl. 


J. D. Rotzeston, F.s3.4. 


FLORAL CALENDAR (clxxvii. 46).—This 
query should read ‘‘ Floral Clock.” Con- 
sult ‘ Philosophia Botanica’ (Linneeus), 1751, 
p. 274; ‘ Physiologie Végétale ’ (De Candolle), 
1832, p. 484; K. Fritzsch in Journ. Hort, 
Soc. London, viii. (1853), p. 1; ‘ Natural His. 
tory of Plants’ (Kerner and Oliver) ii. (1898), 
p. 215, and ‘Flowers That Forecast the 
Weather and a Floral Clock,’ Illustrated 
London News, 23 Aug., 1930, p. 324. 

There are many “ Floral Calendars”? giv- 
ing times of flowering, including ‘The 
Botanist’s Calendar and Pocket Flora,’ 1797; 
‘Calendrier républicain botanique’ (J. B. 
Arnaud), Avignon, 1799; ‘ Pflanzen- 
Kalender’ (F. A. Heyne), Leipzig, 1804 and 
1806; ‘Calendarium  botanicum’ (W. 
Phelps), 1810; ‘Pocket Encyclopaedia of 
Natural Phenomena’ (T. Forster), 1827; 
‘Floral Calendar’ (J. Mangles), 1839; and 
‘ Calendar of Nature’ (H. Grove), 1849. 


J. ArpacH. 


ORSET AUTHORS AND _ BOOKS 
(clxxvii. 28).—6. John Galpine (1769?- 
1806) d. at Blandford on 10 Jan. 1806. 
Editions of his ‘ Synoptical Compendium’ 
were issued in 1806, 1820, 1829, 1834. He is 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
J. ARDAGH. 


UERIES FROM ‘ TWICE ROUND THD 
CLOCK ° (clxxvi. 406, 445; elxxvii. 49). 
—9 p.m. Grimstone of the Eye-Snuff. I am 
delighted to throw some light on this. En- 
closed is the actual advertisement of a hundred 
years ago, from Pigot’s ‘ London Directory 
of 1839. It is worth printing in full. 
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CAUTION!!! 


TO PREVENT FRAUD, READ THIS LABEL, 
AND LOOK TO THE SIGNATURE OF THE INVENTOR OF 


GRIMSTONE’S EYE SNUFF. 





Patronised by 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


And Authorized by the 





Wis late Majesty, 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 
Lords of the Treasury. 





This Snuff, which is manufactured entirely from highly Aromatic Herbs, indigenous to the 
Country, is already so fully established, in the estimation of the Nobility and Public, that 
any comment or eulogy in its praise would be superfluous. It has been much recommended, 
and even used, by several distinguished Members of the Medical Profession; and its advan- 


tages can be testi 


ed by thousands of individuals who have been essentially benefited by its use. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE.—The odoriferous Snuff may be used in any 
omitted every night and morning. In the morning the Eyes wil 


uantity, but ought not to be 
require to be washed with 


warm water, or milk and water, to remove whatever secretion may have been produced during 


OBSERVE—THE ONLY GENUINE IS 
Manufactured at 39, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, Bowl-yard, 24, King-street, 


the night. 


Long Acre, and late of 371, Strand, London. 
Sold in Canisters, at 1s. 3d., 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 8s. and 15s. 6d. each. 
Ga- None is Genuine that has not this Label, signed by me, 


ALL OTHERS ARE SPURIOUS COMPOSITIONS, 


SCRIPT 


SIGNATURE 





This Odoriferous Herbaceous Compound of Herbs, sold in canisters, with copies of original 
testimonials, protic, with each canister, by all agents, both foreign and English. It can be 


obtained in al 


the principal towns and cities. A liberal allowance to shippers, owners, captains 


and all vendors of Grimstone’s Eye Snuff. This celebrated Snuff is shipped to all quarters of 
the globe, and retains its benign qualities in every climate. All letters must be post paid to 
W. GRIMSTONE, Merchant, Cigar, Foreign Snuff and Grand Cairo Importer, 39, Broad-street, 


Bloomsbury, or 24, King-street, 


ong-acre. The manufactory for Eye Snuff, Bowl-yard, London. 


* See No. mg A London Street. Views, and Advt.of Medical Portrait Gallery, by T. J. Pettigrew, 


q., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.L.S., &e 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. 





THE GENDER OF THE BOAT (clxxvi. 

427 ; clxxvii. 49).—My father (still alive 
and with all his faculties at eighty-eight) 
began. to teach me Greek on my fifth birth- 
day: I could already read easy Latin! One 
of his earliest lessons on Greek genders was 
this: “ Roughly speaking, you will find that 
most hollow things are feminine in Greek, 
just as a boat is in English.’’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“(REATE” (clxxvii. 22, s.v. ‘ Somerset 
Dialect Words ’).—The word is quite 
common in the Stroud district; may it come 
from the police-court charge, ‘‘ drunk and 
creating a disturbance ’’ ? 
G. G. L. 





NAMES OF HUNDREDS (clxxi. 441).— 
‘The English Hundred-Names’ by Olaf 

S. Anderson, Lund, 1934, will probably sup- 

ply the information desired by H.W.U. 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Erdington, Birmingham. 


[TOWN-SEALS : BOATS (clxxvi. 109, 303). 

The occurrence of boats or vessels on 
town-seals was by no means uncommon in the 
Middle Ages. The best set of illustrations of 
such seals with which I am acquainted is that 
contained in Bernhard Hagedorn’s ‘ Die 
Entwicklung der wichtigsten Schiffstypen 
bis ins 19. Jahrhundert.’ (Veréffentlichun- 


gen des Vereins fiir Hamburgische Geschichte. 


Band. These illustrations 


i. Berlin 1914), 
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show the town-seals (all with ships) of Ber- 


gen 1276, Neustadt on the Baltic 1351, Ltibeck 
1230, Winchelsea, Elbing 1242, Stavoren 
1246, Wismar 1256, Harderwijk 1280, Danzig 
1299, Stubbekj6bing 1367, Kiel 1365, Danzig 
1371, Stralsund 1306, Wismar 1354, Stralsund 
1329, Elbing 1350, Stavoren 1415, Ipswich, 
Danzig (secret) 1400, Danzig (the large town- 
seal) 1400, Elbing 1424, Wierichsharde, 
Amsterdam 1418, Rye and Tenby. 


J. Travis JENKINS. 
Preston. 


LIKE A DUTCH UNCLE (elxxiii. 443; 
clxxiv. 15).—Apparently the meaning of 
this expression had ana in Nebraska. In 
coaxing someone to do a thing one would say, 
“*T'll be your Dutch uncle if you will.’’ But 
perhaps that was meant to be with conscious 
derision. I recall reading a treatise on horse- 
shoeing which closed with the words, ‘so 
that even a Dutchman could do it.’’ That is 
apparently the derogatory implication. On 
the other hand there is the phrase for ex- 
pressing surprise or consternation, ‘‘ Well, 
that beats the Dutch!’’ EEE. 


GPECTACLES (clxxvi. 385, 430).—Forty 

years ago a friend of mine who was 
working among the Zulus caused quite a sen- 
sation by his glasses. They did no reading 
and did not use them. So he acquired three 
names, ‘‘ The Little Looker,’’ ‘‘ Window- 
panes,’’ and ‘‘ Four eyes.” 

Keats, writing from the Highlands to his 
brother Tom on July 26, 1818, notes that his 
companion Brown 
kissed a child who was affraid [sic!] of his 
Spectacles and finally drank a pint of Milk. 
They handle his Spectacles as we do a sensitive 


leaf. 
T:: ©, 


‘* A NOME ” (clxxvii. 67).—Having no con- 

text as clue, or guide, may I suggest 
John Davidson had in mind perhaps the 
Anomoeans (or Unlikists), a Singular Sect of 
the fourth century, who believed that the 
essence of Jesus Christ was entirely different 
from that of the Almighty, 

At first sight the spelling of ‘‘ Anomes and 
Clarigolds ’’ looks like a perversion of 
“* Anemones and Marigolds.’’ 

Wma. Jaccarp. 

ROVERB WANTED (clxxvii, 48).—Though 

it is not indexed under “ black,” ‘ The Ox- 
ford Dictionary of English Proverbs’ does in- 
clude “ The black ox has trod on (his, etc.) 
foot” at p. 420, with five quotations ranging 
from 1546 to 1850. R. HN. 


———_——.. 


The Library. 











The Sacred Fire: an Anthology of English 
Poems from the Fourteenth entury to the 
Present Day. Chosen and arranged with 
an Introduction by William Bowyer Honey, 
(George Routledge and Sons. 7s, 6d. net), 


M®. Honey’s introductory essay is trenchant 
and stimulating. For the plan of his 
anthology, too, we have nothing but praise. 
His aim is to bring out the quality, the 
separate and living character, of that “ suc. 
cession of distinct creative movements ’’ which 
composes the glorious whole of English poetry, 
He thinks that the anthologist and the critic 
usually neglect this aspect; refusing to mea- 
sure the several forms by the standards of 
excellence in their own day; and thereby be- 
coming liable to stupid rejections and also to 
insensibility to the charm and beauty of the 
never-ceasing movement. Perhaps some time 
ago such a reproach might have been plausibly 
maintained. As things are now we believe our 
author to be battering on a wide open door. 
For one thing the rather exaggerated pre- 
occupation with the discovery of ‘‘ sources” 
for one poet’s ideas or phrases in the ideas or 
phrases of another ‘ene to quicken the feel- 
ing for the poet’s relation to his background 
and contemporaries, and thereby tends to 
awareness of those successive differences on 
which Mr. Honey is concerned to insist. 

Every movement of the past is to be 
“thought of as having its own aesthetics.” 
The value of such thinking will be conditioned, 
we believe, by the degree in which the thinker 
has grasped the fact that as there is a 
philosophia perennis round which our 
changing philosophies revolve, so there is 4 
poésis perennis which—so difficult to be de- 
scribed, though people are always attempting 
to describe it—is one and the same in all its 
varying manifestations. Mr. Honey’s grasp 
is, we should say, adequate, and of force to 
give value to his observations on “the suc- 
cessive impulses which have inspired our Eng- 
lish poetry.’’ 

At some points we disagree with him. We 
could not affirm that a poet must necessarily 
have ‘‘ a conscience and sensibility that reject 
all language and imagery that are not fire- 
new ’’: there is a good deal of literature and 
literary criticism which might be brought up 
against that dictum, as it stands. If there 


are some songs in which the music acts as 4 
misfortune to the words, there are others 
where it is enhancement. 


Moreover, of many 
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lyrics professing to be ‘‘ songs’’ we suspect 
that they rose in the poet’s mind to a definite 
inner melody, whether old or new, and 
gained much of what perfection they possess 
—as poetry—by being so mated. 

There seems here and there some little in- 
consistency, too, in Mr. Honey’s views. Thus 
Emily Bronté’s poetry (‘‘ picturesque defi- 
ance and shrill heroics ’’) is written down as 
“largely derivative,’’ while ‘‘ original char- 

‘acter achieved in common ’’ by three of our 
younger poets may—laudably, it seems—‘‘ be 
readily linked through Wilfred Owen to the 
English tradition of Herbert, Wordsworth and 
Thomas Hardy.’’ We like what Mr. Honey 
has to say of Hardy, especially his touch on 
Hardy’s ‘‘ simple transmuting gift.’’ Other 
points of good appreciation are the attempt 
to rebut recent hostility to Milton’s claims as 
a poet; the remarks on Collins and Cowper ; 
the recognition of the ‘‘ hard nature”’’ of 
Coventry Patmore; the sober but not obtuse 
estimate of Gerard Manley Hopkins; and the 
perception that the modern Imagist poetry, at 
its best, has often depended on association. 
From a line or two on Francis Thompson we 
have gathered that Mr. Honey’s criticism 
would profess itself ‘‘ behaviourist ’’ and 
when we came to that we felt that we had re- 
ceived light upon its limitations. The essay 
contains also some good minor observations— 
to take one example, that on the importance 
of “ the right onset, the initial flight.” 

The Anthology itself both includes some 
pieces not usually chosen and omits some 
pieces one might have expected to find there. 
As a whole we should call it a good illustra- 
tion of the argument of the Introduction. The 
book is worth some thinking over even by those 
who may disagree with it. 


The ‘ Liber de Diversis Medicinis.’ Edited 
by Margaret Sinclair Ogden. (Humphrey 
Milford for the Early English Text Soci- 
ety. 10s. net). 


E text of this work is that of the Thorn- 

ton Manuscript at Lincoln (MS. Lincoln 
Cathedral A.52). There is a not inconsider- 
able recipe literature extant from the fifteenth 
century, and it has been suggested that this 
particular example is not a collection of 
remedies brought together by the writer, but 
a copy made by him of someone else’s compila- 
tion. However that may be, this material 
has mostly come down from ancient times and 
has now been pretty well recognized as stereo- 
typed. The remedies in general are based 
upon the Hippocratic theory of humours, the 





principle followed being naturally that a pec- 
cant humour should be treated by its opposite. 
Animal and vegetable substances were classi- 
fied as hot, cold, dry or moist, and when one 
had ascertained under which heading to place 
the disease before one, there was mostly a 
large variety of the countervailing quality to 
draw from, as these pages show. Three per- 
sons, possibly acquaintances of the writer, are 
credited with individual prescriptions; other- 
wise if would seem these are to be traced to 
Galen, though modified by generations of tra- 
dition and transcribing. The writer tells us 
that the long list of hot gums, spices, seeds 
and so on to be used in making an ointment 
for the palsy is unparalleled in English. 

The most remarkable section is that which 
treats of the pestilence: first, ‘‘ how a man sal 
kepe him in tyme thereof ”’; then, ‘‘ how this 
sekeness commes’’; thirdly, “‘ what medcyne 
is a-gayne it,’’ and fourthly, ‘‘ how he sall be 
kepid in it.”” Temperance and avoidance of 
whatever ‘‘ opyns the pores of the body ”’ is 
first recommended ; the trouble when it comes 
attacks first the heart, then the liver, then 
the brain ; it is to be met principally by bleed- 
ing; the afflicted person, however, should eat 
““chekyns sothen with water or littill fisches 
of fresche water rostede . . . with vynagre,”’ 
and also ‘“‘ potage of almondes.’? His drink 
should be ‘‘ tysayn’”’ or ‘‘a littill smale ale 
and clene’’; if he wants wine he should be 
tried with vinegar and water, but if he will 
not be so put off then white wine is much 
better for him than red. Vinegar as a specific 
against the plague is familiar, but other medi- 
cines of rarer quality are not wanting. In his 
wine or ale the patient should take ‘‘detony, 
philadelphia actifer, pympernell, bolo 
armonico and other like ’’—and a curious part 
of the prescription is that ‘‘ thir thynges sal 
be brayed by hym selven.’’ Another remark- 
able piece is the long list of signs by which 
one can tell whether a sick person is about to 
die; one passage of it recalls the death of Fal- 
staff and doubtless Shakespeare had looked 
into books such as this. It runs: 

When his browes heldes down, the lifte eghe 
es mare than the reghte eghe, the nose ende 
waxes scharpe, his eres waxes calde, his eghne 
waxes holle, the chyn falles... his fete 
waxes calde ... if he pull the strase [bedding] 
or the clathes ... thiese are the takynynges 
of dede. 

Much labour has been expended in trying 
to ascertain who was the writer of the MS. 
Notes upon it indicate that his name was 
Robert Thornton, and Dr. Sinclair sets forth 
carefully the evidence which, fairly strongly, 
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points to his having been a Yorkshireman of 
the North Riding, probably of East Newton 
in Ryedale, where some generations of Thorn- 
tons are known. The language of the Liber 
is markedly dialectal; its vocabulary offers a 
good deal that is interesting and we learn that 
it contains three or four words not in the 
‘ N.E.D.’ as well as some whose appearance 
here ante-dates their earliest occurrence in the 
Great Dictionary. Interesting, again, is the 
number of Scandinavian loan words on the 
one hand and of French loan words on the 
other. 


Defoe in the Pillory and other Studies. By 
John Robert Moore. (Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. $2). 


[TEREE of thése essays are concerned with 

iittribution of authorship, the works being 
‘The Voyage of Don Manoel Gonzales,’ 
‘ Madagascar, or, Robert Drury’s Journal,’ 
and ‘ A General History of the Pirates.’ 1n 
examining works attributed to Defoe the 
writer admits that he probably arrived at his 
conclusions first of all “‘ by a sharp personal 
response to Defoe’s style and his ideas ’’: but 
claims, and we think with justice, that he has 
checked recognition by all available means. 
Among the ‘‘notes’’ of Defoe he counts 
‘* figurative language—especially mixed meta- 
phors.’’ There is a chapter on ‘‘ Whitney’s 
horses ’’ which corrects sundry misinterpreta- 
tions of biographers, some of whom have 
assumed that Whitney, who had been hanged 
ten years before, was a fellow-prisoner with 
Defoe in Newgate in 1703. The most inter- 
esting chapter, however, is the first which 
gives its title to the book. Defoe’s. sentence 
to the pillory was one of uncommon severity 
as punishment forthe publication of an ironic 
tract. Professor Moore argues that the severity 
came neither from political nor from ecclesias- 
tical animus against him, but from the bitter 
personal resentment of his judges, whom he 
had satirised scathingly for vices both public 
and private. In his reading of Defoe’s char- 
acter—a character full of inconsistencies—our 
author makes much of the fact that Defoe was 
an Englishman and, as such, one in whom 
inconsistency was something native and, so 
to say, essential, 


BOoksELLEeR’s CaTALOGUE. 
Messrs. Henry Younc anp Sons, of Liver- 
pool, send us their Catalogue Part 571, con- 
taining description of 644 items. There is 





one manuscript which the collector may wel] 
find tempting—an early fifteenth-century 
‘Horae’ of Flemish work, small 8vo., con. 
taining 18 full-page miniatures, 31 smaller 
miniatures, much decoration in the way of 
borders and initials, and a decorated Calen- 
dar of 12 leaves (£130). Among printed 
books of the fifteenth century we noticed the 
Familiares Epistolae of Aineas Silving 
(Koberger, Nuremberg, 1496: £7 7s.), and 
the ‘ Moralia’ of St. Gregory the Great: 
(Gothic letter: Venice, 1496: £25). Pleasant 
sixteenth-century items are the ‘De Anti- 
quitate Cantabrigienis Academiae Libri duo’ 
printed in 1568 (£9 10s.); ‘ Flowers or Elo 
quent Phrases of the Latine Speach’ gath 
ered from Terence, those of the first three 
comedies by Nicholas Udall, partly in black 
letter (1575: £12 12s.), and a copy of the 
‘ Argonauticon’ of Valerius Flaccus printed 
in Paris in 1519 (£7 7s.). Examples from a 
number of interesting first editions are 
Fielding’s ‘ Amelia’ (1752: £17 17s.); Sur- 
tees’s ‘ Hawbuck Grange’ (1847: £8 8s.), and 
Thackeray’s ‘ theses > (1852: £7 10s.). 
There are a few complete ‘ Works ’—we wi 
mention the Mellstock edition of Thomas 
Hardy, 37 vols. 8vo. (1919-20: £25). A pretty 
item priced £6 6s. is Mr. Walter de la Mare’s 
‘Crossing, a Fairy Play ’—one of 10 copies 
printed on vellum and signed by the artist 
who designed the wood-cuts and by the com- 
poser of the music. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 64, col. 2, 1. 1, for “ upon my fame ” 
read upon my pain. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
*‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 

Ween answering a query, or referring to a0 
article which has already appeared, 
pondents are requested to giv> within pare 
theses—immediately after the exact h 
the numbers of the series volume and pape 
st ween the contribution in question is to 
ound, 

Tas Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to aay 
addresses of friende which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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